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and clothing such as a rubber or plastic apron (see Sections I.F.2 and 3).
Proper respiratory equipment should be available (see Section I.F.4).

These gases should be handled only in adequately ventilated areas. A
check valve, vacuum break, or trap should always be used to prevent
foreign materials from being sucked back into the cylinder because this can
cause the development of dangerous pressures.

Leaks of HBr or HC1 will be evident by the formation of dense white
fumes on contact with the atmosphere. Small leaks of HC1 can be detected
by holding an open bottle of concentrated ammonium hydroxide near the
site of the suspected leak; the formation of dense white fumes confirms the
existence of a leak. Cylinder-valve leaks can usually be corrected by
tightening the value packing nut (by turning it clockwise as viewed from
above) (see Chapter II.E).

HYDROGEN SULFIDE

Toxicity See Safety Data Sheet (Section LE.2).

Handling Procedures

Respiratory protective equipment (see Section LF.4) approved by MSHA
for hydrogen sulfide (BbS) service should always be readily available in
places where this material is used and so located as to be easily reached in
case of need. A gas mask should be used only when the concentration of
HhS present is low.

Hydrogen sulfide should never be used from a cylinder without reducing
the pressure through a suitable regulator attached directly to the cylinder,

NICKEL CARBONYL

Toxicity

Nickel carbonyl [Ni(CO)4] is poisonous when taken into the lungs in the
gaseous form. The effect of the gas is that of poisoning by finely divided
nickel over the moist pulmonary surfaces, from which it is absorbed in
soluble form and spreads throughout the system. In nonfatal cases, it is
gradually eliminated by normal body processes. Symptoms of carbonyl
poisoning are giddiness, a sick feeling (sometimes with vomiting), and
short or painful breathing.